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"Video  Art:  Expanded  Forms"  presents  a  selection  of 
installations  and  sculptures  that  employ  the  medium 
of  video  as  the  central  element.  The  term  "video  art" 
refers  not  only  to  the  medium  but  also  to  the  aesthetic 
discourse  which  locates  and  defines  the  works.  The 
history  of  video  as  an  art  form  from  its  origins  in  the 
1960s  is  complex,  comprising  many  different  issues  of 
aesthetics,  subject,  and  style.  Shaped  both  by  techno- 
logical developments  and  the  influence  of  film,  tele- 
vision, performance,  sculpture,  painting,  installation, 
and  musical  composition,  video  art  has  a  distinctive 
interdisciplinary  quality. 

The  works  on  view  in  "Video  Art:  Expanded  Forms" 
represent  sculpture  and  installation,  one  part  of  the 
video  art  form.  They  explore  the  expressive  potential 
that  resides  within  the  material  and  properties  of  the 
medium.  A  fitting  entry  to  this  exhibition  is  Nam  June 
Paik's  Connection  (with  Wings)  (1986-88).  Created 
for  the  exhibition,  it  is  an  expansion  of  an  earlier 
piece,  Connection  (1986),  constructed  out  of  old  tele- 
visions and  radios  to  form  an  architectural  passage- 
way. This  project,  in  turn,  echoes  Paik's  Magnet  TV 
(1965),  one  of  his  first  works  to  use  the  television  set 
as  a  sculptural  element.  In  Magnet  TV,  Paik  produced 
an  alternating  wave  pattern  on  the  television  screen 
through  the  manipulation  of  a  powerful  magnet 
placed  on  top  of  the  television  set.  Thus  transformed, 
the  television  became  a  sculptural  object  containing 
its  own  unique  and  changing  image  patterns.  In  his 
many  installations  and  projects,  Paik  has  used  the 
television  to  introduce  the  moving  image  and  exploit 
its  potential  to  create  a  metaphorical  space. 

Paik,  a  leading  participant  in  Fluxus — a  neo-Dada, 
anti-high  art  movement  active  during  the  late  1950s 
and  1960s  in  New  York  and  Europe — was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  Marcel  Duchamp's  notion  of  transforming 
the  boundaries  of  art  by  challenging  the  institutional 
definitions  of  the  art  object.  Connection  (with  Wings), 
with  its  construction  of  old  televisions  arranged  like 
a  triumphal  arch,  combines  a  response  to  television's 
past  with  a  poetic  claim  to  rebuild  its  material  history. 
Because  the  arch  contains  Paik's  computer-synthesized 
images  on  the  screens,  it  becomes  a  celebratory  vision 
of  the  video  medium. 

Another  concern  of  video  artists  is  to  remake  the  me- 
dium into  expressive  forms  that  echo  other  objects, 
often  with  art  historical  references.  Thus,  the  series  of 
pieces  produced  in  the  1970s  by  Shigeko  Kubota  cele- 
brated the  art  and  spirit  of  Marcel  Duchamp.  Kubota's 


Nam  June  Paik,  Connection,  1986 


Meta-Marcel:  Window  (1976)  is  based  on  Duchamp's 
Fresh  Widow,  a  wood-framed  window  construction 
with  black  leather  substituting  for  the  panes  of  glass. 
Kubota  has  left  the  glass  clear  so  that  we  see  through 
the  window — and  what  we  see  is  the  screen  of  a  tele- 
vision set.  The  screen  is  on  its  side  and  is  filled  with 
"snow,"  the  effect  achieved  when  the  television  is 
tuned  so  that  the  image  is  distorted  into  a  random 
electronic  pattern.  Instead  of  being  asked  to  imagine 
what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  window  through  black 
leather,  we  are  asked  to  perform  the  same  exercise 
through  the  video  pattern.  After  the  Duchamp-inspired 
works,  Kubota  produced  a  series  of  large-scale  land- 
scape installations.  One  of  these  projects,  River 
(1979-80),  consists  of  three  monitors  suspended  screen 
down  over  a  crescent-shaped  metal  structure  filled 
with  water.  The  videotapes  playing  on  the  monitors 
are  seen  reflected  in  the  water  and  on  the  sides  of  the 


structure.  In  its  elegant  use  of  poetic  representation, 
this  work  is  clearly  developed  from  the  Duchamp 
series. 

A  central  property  of  the  video  medium  is  its  ability 
to  see  in  real  time  what  the  camera  is  recording.  Artists 
have  used  this  property  to  manipulate  the  point  of 
view  within  a  structure  or  space.  For  Bill  Viola,  Nam 
June  Paik,  Peter  Campus,  and  others,  such  manipula- 
tion became  an  aesthetic  strategy  in  projects  informed 
by  the  Process  and  Conceptual  art  of  the  1970s.  Buky 
Schwartz  began  his  career  as  a  Minimalist  sculptor 
exploring  the  morphology  of  forms  and  materials  in 
pieces  created  out  of  metal,  wood,  and  glass.  He  turned 
to  video  in  order  to  extend  these  forms  and  connec- 
tions through  large-scale  installations  called  "video- 
constructions."  In  these  pieces,  Schwartz  trained  the 
camera  onto  the  gallery  space,  where  objects  and 
painted  surfaces  on  the  walls  and  floor  would  be 


Buky  Schwartz,  Trojan  Horse  [Auto  Focus],  1987 


Buky  Schwartz,  model  for  Video  See  Saw  [Split  Screen],  1987 


captured  from  the  camera's  point  of  view.  While  these 
constructions  looked  like  partial  geometric  forms  in 
the  gallery,  they  were,  through  the  camera's  optics, 
"completed"  as  geometric  objects  when  seen  on  the 
monitor.  With  these  projects,  Schwartz  created  a  dia- 
logue between  the  viewer's  eye  and  the  camera's. 
Within  the  space  they  occupy,  both  human  eye  and 
camera  interpret  forms  from  their  separate  yet 
merged  points  of  view. 

In  Trojan  Horse  and  Video  See  Saw  (both  1987), 
Schwartz  has  moved  from  his  large-scale  installations 
to  smaller,  self-contained  pieces  that  link  the  video 
camera  to  the  structure  and  material  of  the  sculpture, 
engaging  the  viewer  in  a  direct  exploration  of  the  ob- 
ject and  its  physical  and  image-making  properties.  In 
Trojan  Horse  one  places  a  hand  anyplace  within  the 
visual  field  of  the  camera.  The  video  camera  automati- 
cally focuses  on  the  hand  (or  object  held  in  front  of  it), 
a  process  that  also  alters  the  color  field  being  reflected 
off  the  mirrors.  This  sculpture  becomes  a  playful  en- 
gagement of  the  viewer's  body  with  the  structure  of 
the  sculpture.  The  issue  of  movement  and  interactivity 
between  sculpture  and  viewer  is  also  a  feature  of 
Schwartz's  Video  See  Saw,  where  the  point  of  view  of 
the  video  camera  is  divided  by  mirrors  that  create 
split-screen  reflections  of  the  spaces.  As  you  move  the 
armature  of  the  sculpture,  the  two  images  move  past 
each  other,  one  moving  halfway  up,  the  other  moving 
halfway  down.  The  result  is  a  direct  engagement  of 
the  viewer  with  the  sculpture  as  a  viewing  apparatus 
and,  through  it,  with  the  space  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Curt  Royston  came  to  video  from  filmmaking  and 
sculpture.  His  tableaux  and  environments,  created  for 
gallery  and  public  spaces,  have  explored  ways  to 
transform  three-dimensional  objects  into  two-dimen- 
sional surfaces  through  the  use  of  the  video  camera. 
In  Royston's  work,  the  camera  and  video  monitor 
create  alternative  representations  of  the  surfaces  and 
objects  within  the  installation.  Flat  World  (1987)  and 
Cool  Breeze  (1987-88)  present  visual  tableaux  which 
are  developed  through  video  and  photographic  repre- 
sentation. Flat  World  is  a  sculptural  tableau  of  objects 
and  human  shapes  that  are  replicated  in  a  photograph 
situated  opposite  the  tableau.  In  the  sculptural  instal- 
lation Cool  Breeze,  the  tableau  is  recorded  in  real  time 
by  the  video  camera  and  re-represented  on  the  mon- 
itor as  a  flat,  painted  image,  through  which  the  viewer 
walks.  In  this  engagement  of  viewer  and  artwork, 
Royston  explores  our  conditioned  response  to  the 


Curt  Royston,  Flat  World,  1987 


nature  of  representational  illusion  and  to  the  concept 
of  reality. 

The  video  camera  is  an  optical  system  which  records 
and  interprets  the  world  around  us.  In  this  process,  the 
light  is  focused  through  the  camera's  lens  onto  the 
photosensitive  surface  of  the  video  camera's  vidicon 
tube.  The  surface  of  this  tube  is  made  up  of  tiny  dots 
which  change  their  resistance  with  the  amount  of  light 
that  strikes  them.  The  photosensitive  material  on  the 
surface  of  the  tube  will  be  permanently  altered  or 
"burned"  when  a  particularly  strong  light,  such  as  that 
of  the  sun  or  of  a  laser,  is  focused  directly  onto  the 
tube.  (The  newest  video  cameras  use  computer  chips 
instead  of  tubes,  and  are  therefore  not  subject  to  burn- 
ing.) This  kind  of  "marking"  of  the  tube  as  an  aes- 
thetic device  was  developed  in  the  early  1970s  by 


Mary  Lucier  in  a  series  of  performances.  She  manipu- 
lated the  camera  and  directed  its  lens  to  a  laser  beam 
that  was  itself  directed  into  the  performance  space.  In 
that  interaction  a  burn  pattern,  visible  to  the  audience 
on  the  monitor,  was  created  on  the  tube.  This  process 
is  reflected  in  two  installations,  Dawn  Burn  (1975-76) 
and  Paris  Dawn  Burn  (1977),  which  followed  the  daily 
rising  sun  over  those  cities.  The  repeated  recording  of 
the  morning  sun  on  videotape,  marked  on  the  tube  as 
a  rising  gash,  was  displayed  in  a  multi-channel  instal- 
lation shown  on  monitors  arranged  in  a  sequence  in 
the  exhibition  space.  The  technique  of  recording  time 
and  movement  through  the  sun's  and  laser's  paths 
across  the  camera's  tube  became  a  means  to  acknowl- 
edge the  material  basis  of  the  image  in  the  technology 
of  video.  The  burn  markings  also  became  a  kind  of  cal- 
ligraphy through  which  subsequent  images  are  seen. 


Mary  Lucier,  Untitled  Display  System,  1975/87 
Installation  at  The  Hudson  River  Museum, 
Yonkers,  New  York 


Joan  Jonas,  Volcano  Saga,  1987,  at  The  Performing 
Garage,  New  York 


Lucier's  Untitled  Display  System  (1975/87)  was  first 
developed  in  1975  as  a  component  of  an  installation 
exhibited  here  for  the  first  time  as  a  sculptural  object. 
The  structures  housing  the  monitors  and  cameras 
become  two  sentinels  in  the  gallery,  where  the  light 
and  movement  as  seen  by  the  camera  become  an 
abstract  design  on  the  screen.  The  eye  of  the  camera, 
traumatically  transformed  by  the  light  of  the  laser,  of- 
fers through  its  scarred  optics  an  image  and  presence 
at  once  real,  abstract,  and  mysterious. 

Video  cameras,  monitors,  and  projection  systems  have 
become  an  increasingly  visible  feature  of  our  public 
and  private  spaces.  And  the  signs  and  displays  of  our 
commodity  economy  that  they  present  have  become 
the  symbols  of  our  consumer  society.  Judith  Barry,  in 
her  installations  (First  and  Third,  1986)  and  video- 
tapes (Casual  Shopper,  1982),  has  explored  the  mean- 
ing of  architectural  spaces  as  containers  of  representa- 
tional systems  that  inform  our  private  fantasies  and 
public  desires.  These  systems  control  how  we  channel 
and  interpret  information  and  thus  shape  how  we  act 
out  our  daily  lives.  Barry  explores  this  situation  in 
Maelstrom  (1988),  which  employs  a  video  projector  to 
display  on  the  floor  of  the  gallery  a  grid  made  up  of 
texts  and  images  on  which  the  viewer  steps  and  moves 
about.  The  spectator  is  literally  engulfed  by  the  mes- 
sages and  participates  in  decoding  their  meaning.  The 
interaction  between  the  viewer  and  the  image  estab- 
lishes an  environment  of  video  images  and  thus  an 
analogue  to  the  omnipresence  of  television  and  the 
signs  of  power  that  dominate  the  visual  landscape. 

Joan  Jonas,  choreographer  and  dancer,  created  in  the 
1970s  a  series  of  videotapes  (Vertical  Roll,  1972.),  per- 
formances, and  installations  that  were  rooted  in  a 
Conceptual  and  Minimalist  aesthetic  and  investigated 
the  nature  of  image  construction  through  time  and 
repetition.  In  the  later  1970s,  she  began  to  create  nar- 
ratives reflecting  on  herself  (1  Want  to  Live  in  the 
Country  [And  Other  Romances],  1978)  and  reinter- 
preting Grimm's  fairy  tales  (The  Juniper  Tree,  1976). 
In  recent  years,  she  has  constructed  personal  visionary 
fantasies  in  performances  and  videotapes  that  com- 
bine objects,  props,  painting,  music,  voice,  and  move- 
ment to  evoke  images  and  emotions  across  media  and 
materials  (He  Saw  Her  Burning,  1983;  Double  Lunar 
Dogs,  1982). 

In  Jonas'  installations,  videotape  and  video  imagery 
provide  a  temporal  element  as  well  as  the  cognitive 
focus  that  unites  the  work.  The  environment  through 


which  the  viewer  walks  in  Jonas'  Iceland  Naples 
Express  (Icelandic  and  Neapolitan  Volcanic  Sagas) 
(1985-88),  her  latest  installation  piece,  is  based  on  the 
landscapes  of  Iceland  and  the  pre-Christian  narratives 
that  informed  the  country's  mythology  and  its  history. 
In  this  installation  of  projected  slides,  videotape, 
drawings,  and  paintings,  the  gallery  space  becomes  a 
haunting  environment,  evoking  other  pasts  and  pres- 
ents, through  which  the  viewer  engages  the  fragments 
of  the  stories  and  images,  the  colors  and  sounds  that 
inhabited  the  imaginary  space  of  Icelandic  myth. 

"Video  Art:  Expanded  Forms"  features  one  of  the 
directions  being  taken  by  artists  working  in  the  me- 
dium of  video.  In  recent  years,  the  work  of  these  and 
other  artists  has  been  represented  in  major  museum 
exhibitions  and  collections.  The  critical  history  of 
video  art,  however,  has  been  written  largely  in  terms 
of  its  polemic  with  commercial  television.  But  the 
great  appeal  of  video,  as  this  exhibition  reveals,  re- 
sides in  its  multiple  aesthetic  and  ideological  pro- 
grams. Artists  can  speculate  and  create  in  ways  that 
are  in  part  shaped  by  the  unique  and  changing  prop- 
erties of  the  medium  and  by  their  interests  and  those 
of  the  audiences  they  address.  The  challenge  to  his- 
torians of  the  fine  and  media  arts  as  well  as  to  com- 
mentators on  today's  culture  is  to  distinguish  the 
different  aspects  of  video  art  and  accord  them  the 
independent  criticism  and  recognition  that  they 
deserve. 


Judith  Barry,  drawing  for  Maelstrom,  1988 
Ink  and  Zippatone  on  vellum,  20  x  24  inches 
Collection  of  the  artist 


JOHN    G.    HANHARDT 

Curator,  Film  and  Video 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 


In  organizing  this  exhibition,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
assistance  of  the  staff  of  the  Film  and  Video  Department: 
Lucinda  Furlong,  Assistant  Curator;  Matthew  Yokobosky, 
Secretary/Assistant;  and  Richard  Bloes  and  Val  William- 
son, Projectionists.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Leanne  Mella, 
who  coordinated  the  installation  of  the  exhibition. 
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Judith  Barry 

Born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  1949 

Studied  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville  (B.S.,  1971);  San 
Francisco  Art  Institute  (1974-75); 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
(1975-78);  New  York  Institute  of 
Technology  (M.A.,  1986) 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York 

Maelstrom,  1988 

Video  installation:  video  projector; 

videotape,  color,  silent,  2V2- 

minute  loop 
Lent  by  the  artist 

Joan  Jonas 

Born  in  New  York,  1936 

Studied  at  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 
(B.A.,  1958);  School  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
(1958-61);  Columbia  University, 
New  York  (M.F.A.,  1965) 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York 

Iceland  Naples  Express  (Icelandic 
and  Neapolitan  Volcanic  Sagas), 
1985-88 

Video  installation:  2  slide  projec- 
tors, slides;  video  monitor,  video- 
tape, color,  sound;  acrylic  on 
glass  and  cloth;  pencil  and  mixed 
media  on  paper;  ramp;  props; 
costumes 

Lent  by  the  artist 


Shigeko  Kubota 

Born  in  Niigata,  Japan,  1937 

Studied  at  the  Tokyo  University  of 
Education  (B.A.,  i960);  New 
York  University  (1965-66);  The 
New  School  for  Social  Research 
(1966-67);  The  Art  School  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  (1967-68) 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York 

Meta- Marcel:  Window,  1976 
Video  sculpture:  video  monitor, 

glass,  plywood  construction, 

23  x  31  x  26 
Lent  by  the  artist 

Mary  Lucier 

Born  in  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  1944 

Studied  at  Brandeis  University, 
Waltham,  Massachusetts  (B.A., 
1965);  Brandeis  University 
(1965-66);  School  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  (1967-68) 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York 

Untitled  Display  System,  1975/87 
Video  installation:  Formica  lami- 
nated cabinet,  steel  arm  support, 
prepared  video  camera,  video 
monitor;  two  parts,  72  x  42  x  24 
each 
Lent  by  the  artist 

Nam  June  Paik 

Born  in  Seoul,  Korea,  1932 

Studied  at  the  University  of  Tokyo 
(B.A.,  1956);  University  of  Mu- 
nich (1956-57);  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Freiburg  (1957-58) 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York 

Connection  (with  Wings),  1986-88 
Video  sculpture:  vintage  television 
cabinets  refitted  with  new  color 
television  sets;  two  videocassette 
players;  two  videotapes,  color, 
silent 
Collection  of  the  artist,  courtesy 
Holly  Solomon  Gallery,  New 
York,  and  Carl  Solway  Gallery, 
Cincinnati 


Curt  Royston 

Born  in  San  Francisco,  195 1 

Studied  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley  (B.A.,  1974) 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York 

Flat  World,  1987 

Two  parts:  acrylic  and  oil  on  wood, 
with  metal  globe  and  chair,  51  x 
60V2  x  20;  Type  C  print,  with 
frame,  5 1  x  6oy2 

Lent  by  the  artist 

Cool  Breeze,  1987-88 

Acrylic  and  oil  on  canvas,  wood, 
and  ceiling  fan,  with  video  cam- 
era, and  video  monitor,  dimen- 
sions variable 

Lent  by  the  artist 

Buky  Schwartz 

Born  in  Jerusalem,  1932 

Studied  at  the  Avni  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  Tel  Aviv  (1957-59); 
St.  Martin's  School  of  Art, 
London  (1959-62) 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York 

Video  See  Saw  [Split  Screen],  1987 
Video  sculpture:  steel,  2  mirrors, 

video  camera,  2  video  monitors, 

66  x  172  x  48 
Lent  by  the  artist,  manufactured  by 

Paramount  Die  and  Machine 

Products,  Brooklyn 

Trojan  Horse  [Auto  Focus],  1987 
Video  sculpture:  wood,  4  mirrors, 
light  bulb,  video  camera,  2  video 
monitors,  contact  paper,  83  x 
214  x  58 
Lent  by  the  artist 


Photographs  by  the  artists  except: 
cover,  ©  Peter  Moore;  Paik,  Cal 
Kowal;  and  Jonas,  Gabor  Szitanyi. 
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